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obvious relations growing out of the dualism common to both Plato and 
Kant. The second chapter, Der Ursprung der Vernunfterkenntnisse, gives 
a more fundamental treatment of the problems of epistemology as they 
existed for each thinker. While for Plato the reality of the concept requires 
no vindication, since it belongs to the very nature of a concept to exist, for 
Kant the reality of a priori judgments is grounded in the fact that the 
sciences exist as organized bodies of certain knowledge. According to 
Plato, we possess in the concepts something which we have not acquired 
through the senses, but which must be sought in another realm, that of 
reason. Similarly for Kant there is knowledge which does not arise from 
experience and which must be explained as the function of reason itself. 
The obvious differences in the explanation which each gives of the origin 
of the rational element in knowledge are noted. The writer calls attention 
to Kant's own statement that the doctrine of reminiscence as given by Plato 
is "a kind of explanation of the possibility of a priori knowledge," an 
explanation which Kant elsewhere — in the well-known letter to Marcus 
Herz of February, 1772 — characterizes as a " deus ex machina." 

The general contents of the succeeding chapters may be indicated by 
their titles : Objectiver und transcendentaler Idealismus, Die Idee bei Kant, 
Vernunft und Moral, and Die genetische und die paradigmatische Betrach- 
tungsweise. The interest of the book culminates in the chapter on Vernunft 
und Moral. Here the kinship of Plato and Kant is made to appear closer 
than at any other point. And this kinship exists in spite of the fact that 
the opposition between dogmatic and critical thinking culminates in the 
different estimates which, within the sphere of knowledge, they respectively 
give to the 'ideas of reason.' While for Plato they yield the most real 
and certain knowledge, for Kant the science which should attempt to treat 
the sphere of the ' ideas ' as one of knowledge would be but a ' logic of 
illusion.' Yet "on the heights of pure morality the two philosophers 
journey together" (p. 77). As for Plato the idea of the Good is the high- 
est concept, so for Kant the practical use of reason has precedence over 
the speculative. And with both philosophers action according to reason is 
alone virtuous. 

If the book contains little that is new, it presents a thoroughly readable 

and systematic treatment of the historical problem proposed for discussion. 

Walter G. Everett. 
Brown University. 

Time and Reality. By John E. Boodin. (Psychological Review, Mono- 
graph Supplement, Vol. VI, No. 3.) New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. — pp. v, 119. 

The thesis which it is sought to establish in this essay is that "the fleet- 
ingness of process, not 'the duration of process,' furnishes us with the real 
time content. Time is indeed involved as a character in our perceptual 
experience; but it neither is nor could be perceived simply" (p. 13). 
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"Time, then, must be denned as non-being, not relative non-being merely, 
which has to do with difference at different points of reality, but absolute 
or dynamic non-being, as real and ultimate as the habit or structure aspect, 
which it makes relative and which in turn limits and defines it. The ulti- 
mate nature of reality must be defined as a habit-taking time-process ; or, 
emphasizing the structure aspect, such is reality that time creeps into all 
our systems of truth and falsifies them, necessitating new ones" (p. 28). 
The historic series of past, present, and future do not by their sum consti- 
tute time, but are derivatives, ideal constructions or will-attitudes. Time 
is not describable in terms of any positive characteristic of a qualitative or 
quantitative sort, but "is the negative property which makes all systems 
unstable" (p. 31). It is "that element in reality which makes all our 
descriptions relative " (p. 54). 

Since time is a real character in perceptual experience, there is real 
process, real continuity, which forms the presupposition for the ideal con- 
tinuity of thought. Yet time, considered as absolute non-being, is not 
perceived simply, and hence it is to be regarded as "invented to account 
for passing away and novelty" (p. 118). In other words, the time-con- 
cept, like all other concepts, is purely instrumental, and its function is 
fulfilled to the extent to which it assists us in realizing our human ends. 

Considerable space is given up to a criticism of other views, for which, 
in the case of a concept such as that of time, unusual opportunity is offered, 
and particularly so when it is insisted by the critic that the definitions shall 
take account of genesis. Thus the definitions offered by Aristotle and 
Kant are rejected because they do not fulfil this condition and so involve 
themselves in a 'vicious circle.' 

With reference to this presentation, the doubt may be raised whether the 
attempt to account for time in terms of negativity does not involve a hypos- 
tatization. Time appears to condition judgments, for " the possibility of 
judgments presupposes non-being " (p. 117); it "creeps into the present 
subject and makes its values unstable " (p. 46) ; and while, owing to the 
presence of the time-aspect, which constantly negates, "our judgments 
vary, because they are made of a different reality and by a different 
subject " (p. 1 18), yet this negating principle somehow contrives to leave the 
continuity intact, i. e., it does not merely deny. Secondly, the objection 
that the definitions of Aristotle and Kant involve a vicious circle, in that they 
presuppose the essential nature of the time-process and take no heed of 
genesis, may be urged with equal legitimacy against the statement that 
time "creeps into all our systems of truth and falsifies them, necessitating 
new ones" (p. 28). And, lastly, the position taken raises all the issues 
involved in the position of pragmatism, regarding the nature and relation 
of thought with respect to its datum or starting point. 

B. H. Bode. 

University of Wisconsin. 



